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ABSTRACT 

This report and briefing book aim to inform 
Calif ornians about the condition of the state's children in 1989. An 
initial set of anecdotes about Calif ornian children and parents is 
followed by an overview, which discusses characteristics of the 
state's children, accour lability in regards to spending on children 
and measuring their success, reasons for writing the report, the 
growing momentum for improving the conditions of the state's 
children, and the report's contents. The overview is followed by a 
"Report Card," which gives the state's efforts to meet children's 
needs a grade of D. The report card also provides statistics 
regarding several of the 27 indicators on which the state's 
preformance was rated. Subsequent sections of the report concern the 
costs for Californians of neglecting their children, ways to make 
California a "Class A" state for children and families, an agenda for 
action, and brief discussions of each of the 27 indicators used to 
prepare the report card on the state's performance. An appendix 
discusses limitations of the data in the project and the methodology 
used in the report. A seperate publication offers a brief overview of 
the report. (RH) 
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The Children And Parents Behind- Ihe Numbers 




A Report Card Is filled with numbers and grades. But the real 
meaning of this report lies In the everyday lives of the children and 
families of California. It is their stories that are reflected In these statistics. 





1% Council 



A Statistic about inadequate health care is really about a little four-year-old girl who 
nearly lost her hearing. 

"So many children in our child care center come here with medical problems that 
are preventable. Lila, a four-year-old little girl, is typical. Lila and her parents are 
homeless. She attends our children's center while her father works. Her mother 
is mildly retarded. Her parents have no health insurance and cannot afford to pay 
the doctor's bills. So Lila hasn't been to see a doctor, except to get her shots. 



"One day her ear began to bleed while she was at the center. If she had been able to go see a doctor 
when her ear started to hurt, the doctor would probably have disco vered that she had an ear infection 
and treated it before it became too bad. By the time Lila was seen at the hospital, her eardrum had 
bursi Luckily she got medical help before her ear became even worse. But, she is really lucky to 
still have her hearing in that ear. 

"t^ost of our children have never seen a doctor. Too many of them come here with problems like Lila's 
that could have been prevented, So much of their suffering is altogether avoidable. " 

- Slall ol A Child Care Cenler 

about a toenagdr lost to gangs. 

, .^^^^^ m6^. Igfn(t$d 
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Overview 



The Children Of California 

Xoday, Californians stand at an unprece- 
dented crossroads in deciding what the future 
of our children will be. The facts about the 
conditions of children in the Golden State are 
stark and sobering: 

• One in five children in California lives 
in poverty ($1 1 ,650 or less annual 
income for a family of four). 

• One third do not graduate from high 
school. 

• California has the second highest rate 
of teenage pregnancy in the country. 

• California locks up juveniles at a rate 
twice the national average. 

For decades, California led the nation as a 
state with a strong commitment to children 
and families. The state's health and education 
systems were heralded as models for other 
states. 

Recently, things have changed. California has 
experienced an era of tax and spending limits 
and reductions in children's services. Yet, at 
the same time, the number of children in 
California has grown dramatically, and their 
needs have increased. California is now 
home to 7.6 million children one out of every 
nine children in the United States. 

These children cannot vote. They do not sit in 
executive board rooms, nor do they have 
dozens of lobbyists or media specialists pro- 
moting their interests. Children have been 
largely unseen and unheard, and they have 
been disproportionately affected by reductions 
in public and private resources. Only 50% of 
California's young children are now ade- 
quately immunized; cutbacks have affected 
children's health and education programs as 
well as parks, libraries, and after-school pro- 
grams that i'.erve them. 



The good news is that California is one of the 
richest, most advanced states in the world. 
We know how to provide children with the 
proper health care, a high quality education, 
and solid values. 

"California: The State of Our Children" is a 
Report Card and Briefing Book for the citizens 
of California. We believe that if Californians 
understand the needs of children and the clear 
cost-benefits of investing in the next genera- 
tions, they will respond. 

Measuring Success: 
Accountability For Children 

Accountability in spending and perform- 
ance is something we all expect - whether as 
tax-paying citizens, business leaders, or 
parents. As a society, we diligently monitor 
the well-being of our economy through meas- 
ures like the Consumer Price Index and the 
Gross National Product. It only makes sense 
to expect the same accountability and positive 
performance regarding the well-being of 
California's children and families. 

It is important that we, as a state, devise an 
objective way to measure how our chilr'ren are 
doing. We recognize there are many ways to 
accomplish this, and we offer this Report Card 
as a first step. It provides a set of statistical 
measures called "Children's Benchmarks" - 
such as infant mortality, high school gradu- 
ation rates, hunger and homelessness among 
children, and births to teenagers. Together 
these Children's Benchmarks paint a compre- 
hensive picture of our children's well-being - a 
picture that can be tracked and monitored 
over time. 
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Why We Wrote This Report Card 

The Report Card and Briefing Book are 
intended to inform Californians about how well 
children are faring. The Briefing Bool< also 
describes what can be done to make Califor- 
nia a "Class A" state for children and families. 
Like the report cards school children receive, 
this Report Card is meant to: 

AMeasure performance 

A Help identify progress as well as 

areas that need improvement 
AServe as a catalyst to improve 

achievement. 

We also hope this Report will be used as a 
tool for the public and policymal<ers to invest 
in children and families more effectively over 
the next decade. 

Focus On Outcomes 

In devising this Report Card, we looked 
at information from a children's perspective. 
Instead of trying to assess the amount of effort 
made to help children or the dollars spent on 
their behalf, we looked at actual measures of 
the well-being of children. The grades, there- 
fore, are designed to measure the results of 
our efforts for children, not the effort made. 

The Building Momentum 

We issue this report at a time when mo- 
mentum is starting to build to make California, 
again, a leader on behalf of children and 
families. A recent Children Now poll* found 
that 77% of California's voters think children 
are facing a crisis; two-thirds (69%) think 
children should be the first priority for state 
government spending; and an extraordinary 
96% Jhink California should rank in the top 10 
states in caring for children. 

* Greenberg-Lake: The Analysis Group conducted a statewide 
telephone survey of California voters between |y/1ay 3 and ivlay 7, 
1989. Results are available frorr< Children Now. 

O 
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Business leaders have begun to recognize the 
importance of helping children get a good start 
in life: The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (225 corporate executive officers from 
across the nation) issued a groundbreaking 
report, "Children In Need," and growing num- 
bers of businesses are recognizing the cost- 
effectiveness of family-oriented benefits. A 
host of dedicated parents and conscientious 
professionals work hard every day, to voice 
the needs of children in a changing society 
and to build a legacy of successful programs 
for children. 

Elected officials and candidates running for 
office understand that voters are concerned, 
and they are beginning to exercise leadership 
on behalf of children. Policy analysts are 
producing the needed facts about the condi- 
tions of children in California, including those 
contained in recent reports by Policy Analysis 
for California Education (PACE) and The Task 
Force on the Changing Family. 



What's In This Report 

AThe 1989 Report Card and Its Major 
Findings: A summary of how California's 
children are faring in the areas of health, 
education, safety, teen years, and invest- 
ing in families. 

AThe Cost of Neglect: An assessment of 
what it will cost Californians if we continue 
to let the needs of our children slide. 

A Making California a "Class A" State for 
Children: An action agenda, with long- 
term recommendations as well as immedi - 
ate opportunities for achieving higher 
marks for children, 

AA Guide to the Children's Benchmarks: 

A quick reference, summarizing key facts 
about each of the 27 Children's Bench - 
marks cn which the grades in this Report 
Card are based. 
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A Call To Action 

There are three major conclusions from 
this first-ever Report Card on the well-being of 
California's children: 

• Although California can be proud of its 
accomplishments for children In 
certain areas, California's grades are 
discouraging and getting worse in 
many areas. The Report Card sends 
a strong warning signal to Califor- 
nians about the health and well-being 
of children. 

# California is a truly unique place for 
children to grow up. The sheer 



number of children in California, their 
rich racial and ethnic diversity, and 
the higher cost for a family to live in 
California make our state one-of-a- 
kind. These factors also make it a 
greater challenge for California to en- 
sure a good and healthy start for 
children. 

I The Report Card is a resounding call 
to action for everyone in this state. 
As sobering as many of the findings 
in this Report Card are, it is clear 
Californians have the resources and 
expertise to improve the lives of 
children. 
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Grading California 

California's grades are based on 
statistical data for 27 different 
health, education, and othermeas- 
urable indicators of children's well- 
being. Each Children's Benchmark 
was analyzed to see if the situation 
for children in California is: 

• Getting better or worse 

• Better or worse than the 
national average 

• Ranked in the top 10 best 
states. 

The actual method for assigning 
grades and further details about 
interpreting the Report Card infor- 
mation are found in Part VII and in 
the Data Appendix at the back of 
this rtport. 

Explanation of Grades 

A=Excellent 
B-Good 

C=Needs Improvement 
D=Seriously Deficient 
U=Unsatisfactory 
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"In the business and sports worlds, all of 
us place a premium on results. This 
Repori Card makes It clear that all 
Callfornlans need to work together for 
better results for children. " 

— Peter V. Ueberroth 



California's Grade Overall: D 



Ihe Report Card measures California's 
performance on these 27 indicators: 




These facts emerged (in some areas 
data are not available, so all 27 benchmarks 
cannot be assessed for each catagory): 

■ California has gotten worse: On 1 1 of 

21 Benchmarks (52%), California's 
performance has gotten worse over 
the last few years. 

■ California's performance is worse than 
the nation's: On 14 of 18 Benchmarks 
(78%), California is worse than the 
national average. 

!! Cdlifornia is not in the 10 best states: 

On 1 1 of 14 Benchmarks (79%), 
California fails to be among the 10 
best states. 

■ Incompletes: For 6 of 27 important 
Benchmarks (22%), the available 
information is incomplete, and 
performance cannot be assessed. 

These statistics are about all children in 
California. They sometimes mask far more 
serious problems among certain groups. For 
example: 

■ Poverty: National studies show that 
poverty is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant factor in determining the health, 
education, and future of a child. 
While 21% of all California's children 
are poor, 29% of Black and 34% of 
Latino children in the state are poor. 

■ Graduation Rates: Although 32% of 
California's 10th graders do not 
graduate from high school in three 
years, the figure is 45% for Latinc and 
48% for Black students. 

■ Foster Care: The number of children 
under age five in foster care 
increased 120% between 1983 and 

1 988. Children under age 5 now 
represent more than 1/3 of all children 
in foster care. 
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Each day, the newspapers remind us of 
how the neglect of children affects us all. In- 
creasingly, job applicants do not have the 
reading, writing, or analytic skills to succeed at 
the jobs that are available, let alone the skills 
necessary for the jobs of the 21st century. 
Drugs and gangs in school, neighborhood 
shootings, and teens killed while they or their 
friends drive under the influence of alcohol 
touch too many of our lives. And all Califor- 
nians face the prospect of depending on a 
generation unable to support the Social Secu- 
rity system. 

Right now Californians are also paying a high 
price in tax dollars as more and more children, 
failed by the lack of preventive services and 
lack of opportunities, face a life of welfare, 
unproductive work, and crime. California's 
voters understand the choices involved. The 
Children Now poll revealed that when asked, 
"Which of the following statements comes 
closer to your view?": 

G^/o agreed with this statement: 

"We do not have enough money to improve 
programs for children in Californian right now." 

88% 

agreed with this statement: 
"If we do not invest in children now, we will p^^y 
a much higher price later for the cost of job 
training, welfare, and prisons." 
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Choices for Spending Tax Dollars 




Preventive Health Care vs. Hospital Care 
for Avoidable Children's Health Problems -- It costs 
approximately $'i ,200 In California to provide necessary 
health care for a pregnant woman. It typically costs an 
average of $20,000 (£-.d as much as $1 million) to care 
for a sick newborn whose life begins in a hospital 
Intensive care unit because of health problems that 
prenatal care could have prevented. 




Child Care vs. Welfare -- Full-day child care 
costs about $3,500 per year for a preschool child 
whose mother is a single head of household and needs 
to work. (Some of these parents can share in the cost, 
and lower their subsidy.) If the mother cannot work 
because she cannot find or afford child care, welfare 
and medical payments for that same mother and her 
child are $8,750 per year. 




Providing Preventive Support Services to 
A Family "At Risk" for Abuse or Neglect vs. Putting 
a Child in a Foster Family Home or Group Home - It 

costs about $3,000 to provide a family at risk of abuse 
or neglect with intensive counselling, respite child care, 
or other in-home services which can prevent the 
problems from becoming severe. If the problems are 
neglected and become so serious that the child cannot 
stay at home, it costs about $5,500 each year to keep 
that child In a foster family home, and approximately 
$31 ,000 each year for placement in a group home. 
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Treating Troubled Youth Before They 
Become More Troubled vs. Locking Them Up in the 
California Youth Authority - It costs $24,500 each 
year to keep a juvenile offender locked up in the 
California Youth Authority, the state's institutionr for 
severely troubled youth. Many of these juveniles could 
be helped by community-based programs at a cost of 
$7,000 annually, if this option were available before 
their problems became too severe. The savings could 
pay for the college education of these youth. 
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Making California A "Class A" Swe 



"We know how to use public policy 
to benefit children and to save billions cf 
dollars In long-term costs. Yet these 
proven programs fall to reach millions of 
eligible children and families who urgently 
need services. In some cases, we have not 
even kept pace with the current need..." 

•■ The U. S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
"Opportunities for Success, Cost-Effective Programs for 

Children, Update, 1988" 

An impressive array of evidence, from 
California and throughout the country, docu- 
ments that well-conceived, targeted programs 
for children Improve their health and well- 
being, reduce the long-term costs of caring for 
them and increase their ultimate happiness 
and productivity. 

There Is a growing consensus: we must build 
on the cost-effective programs that work, but 
which now serve only a fraction of the children 
who need them. In California these include: 

AThe nearly 50% of young children 
who are not adequately immunized - 
even though $1 invested in immuniza- 
tion saves $10 in medical costs. 

AThe estimated 75% of children eligible 
for early childhood education who do 
not receive these services in Califor- 
nia - even though $1 invested in pre 
school education returns $6 in lower 
costs for special education, repeated 
grades, public assistance, and crime. 

AThe estimated 90% of pregnant teens 
who need special services to help 
them stay in school and become 
effective parents, but who do not now 
receive these services. Californians 
pay an estimated $3 billion each year 




In public support for families In which 
the mother had her first child as a 
teenager and typically did not finish 
school. 



AThe rapidly growing number of 
children in families who might never 
have faced abuse, neglect, and a life 
time in foster care had their parents 
received needed in-home support 
services. In the past year alone, state 
expenditures for foster care increased 
approximately 20% in California. 

AThe 67% of needy young children and 
pregnant women who qualify for, but 
are not now served by, California's 
program of nutrition supplements - 
even though the WIC (Women, 
Infants, and Children) Program saves 
as much as $3 in short-term hospital 
costs for every $1 invested. 



Unlike so many other complicated social 
problems, improving the lives of children is 
within our reach. Californians have the know- 
how and the resources to raise these grades. 

13 
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An AGENDA/FdR Action: The Right Start 




Long-Term Goals for Every Child 

As a long-term goal, we recommend 
that Californians work together to ensure that 
every child in the state gets the Right Start, 
including; 



A Good Beginning: Through early health 
care, early childhood education, and a variety 
of supporting programs for parents and fami- 
lies. 

The Basics: Including nutritious food, secure 
shelter, safety from abuse and neglect, and an 
enriching home environment. 

Opportunities for Economic Independence: 

Through quality education, job training, and 
economic opportunities as well as programs 
for pregnant teenagers, juvenile offenders, 
and other at-risk youth. 



A Partnership Approach 



I 



^ong-term and short-term goals for 
children can best be accomplished through a 
working partnership among government, 
businesses, parents, service providers, and 
volunteers. The Children Now poll showed 
that 83% of voters believe that only when 
there is such a partnership "can we really do 
something to help children in California." 



GLfTTING StAIM I-;!.): 

Immediail OppoRruNi iii~s IN 19B9 

Asa shorter-term agenda, we rejom- 
mend starting with tho first part of the Right 
Start plan -- ensuring a good beginning for 
young children, More specifically we urge 
Californldns to; 



ImrMovo the Health of California's 
Youngest Children 
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Uninsured Children: Twenty-five percent of 
the funds from the new Prop 99 cigarette tax 
revenues (designated to expand health serv- 
ices for the indigent) should be spent to reach 
more of California's uninsured young children 
with preventive health check-ups and treat- 
ment ($100 million in Fiscal Year 1989/90). 

Babies and Mothers: The state of California 
should immediately put to use nearly $8 mil- 
lion in unspent federal funds that are now 
available and have been designated for mater- 
nal and child health programs. They should 
be used to expand prenatal and child health 
clinics in California. 

The Private Sector: Business and corporate 
leaders should help develop health programs 
for their employees' children and for poor and 
at-risk children in the community. 



|;^^ , j t:;;j.3;ind Child Cure, including Early 

\y:::.:/y/i Chikshood [education 

California should develop a step-by-step plan 
for expanding child care, including early child- 
hood education, so that 10% of the unmet 
need is reached each year, By the year 2000, 
California would have a statewide system 
capable of providing early childhood education 
to needy 3, 4, and 5-year-olds. This system 
should be developed through a partnership 
including the corporate sector along with 
federal, state, and local governments. The 
Senate Office of Research estimates this 
action would reach an additional 40,000 needy 
children each year at an annual cost of $100 
million. 
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Invest in Families 



California should develop a statewide program 
of in-home preventive services for families at 
risk of abuse and neglect. Such services are 
now available in three model counties, and 
there is widespread agreement that converting 
the model to a statewide program would help 
children and families -- and save money in the 
long run. Under the current plan, counties 
receive 10% of their foster care funds at the 
beginning of the year to pay for preventive 
alternatives to foster care placements. Coun- 
ties are expected to meet certain outcome 
standards, and they face the threat of reduced 
state funding if their goals are not met. 

Experts believe that this prevention program 
will initially pay for itself out of the savings it 
generates. Over time, a statewide prevention 
program will be far less expensive than cur- 
rent projections of rapidly rising foster care 
expenses. 
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Help Families Help Themselves 



Community eduaition and outreach cam- 
paigns should be launched to help working 
parents use the federal Earned Income Tax 
Credit. This federal work incentive allows 
working families (with at least one child at 
home and an annual income less than 
$18,750) to receive a refundable credit of up 
to $875, even if they owe no income tax. By 
simply filing a federal tax return, parents 
struggling to make ends meet on a limited 
family budget can get earned financial help for 
necessities like child care, clothing, or health 
care. 
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Develop the Necessary Information 
to Improve the Lives of California's 
Children and to Monitor Progress 



Setting Goals for Children : California should 
establish a clear method of ensuring ac- 
countability to our children. First, we must 
agree on appropriate children's benchmarks 
for measuring progress, and then we must set 
reasonable goals for where we, as a state, 
want our children to be by the years 1995, 
2000, and beyond. 

Regular Reports on Progress - The State: 

State officials should report on progress to- 
ward meeting the benchmarks for children, 
determine how poor and minority children a'"e 
faring according to these benchmarks, and 
obtain needed information that is not now 
available. 



Regular Reports on Progress - Counties 
and Cities: Counties and cities should also 
develop concrete goals and methods of ac- 
countability for children's needs. Under the 
recently passed Prop 98 Education Initiative, 
every school district is required to adopt an 
annual "School Accountability Report Card" 
for each school in the district. A broader 
assessment of children's well-being, using the 
Children's Benchmarks from this report, would 
be a logical and important companion to these 
required report cards on schools - especially 
because the "non-school" benchmarks relate 
so closely to how children perform in school. 
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"The printing of comparative statis- 
tics of Infant mortality Is often followed by 
a reduction of the death rates of babies. 
Municipal officials and voters did not have 
before publication a place In their picture 
of the environment for those babies. The 
statistics make them visible as If the ba- 
bies had elected an alderman to air their 
grievances." 

" "Reflections of America: Commentary" by 
Walter Lippman, 1922 



Ihe remainder of this report is intended 
as a quick and handy reference, summarizing 
key facts about each of the 27 Children's 
Benchmarks which form the basis for the 
grades on the Report Card. We urge readers 
to use these facts for speeches, news articles, 
presentations, and other efforts to educate the 
public about the needs of California's children. 
We have included a comprehensive set of 
benchmarks to encourage readers and poli- 
cymakers to focus on the total picture of 
children, rather than on any one measjre 
alone. Children's needs are interrelated and 
cannot be viewed as isolated, separate 
pieces. 



Children's Benchmark's Chart 




The summary "Benchmark" chart provides an overview of the 
27 indicators used to evaluate California's performance for children. 





Trend In 


Compared To 


Rank: Among Ten 


Indicator 


California 


National Avg. 


Best States? 


Children's Health 








1. Infant Mortality 


Better* 


Better 


Yes (8th 


2. Late or No Prenatal Care 


Worse 


Better 


No (36th) 


3. Inadequate Immunization 


Better 


Worse 


NA 


4. Uninsured Children 


Worse 


Worse 


NA 


6. Use of Nutrition Program 


Better 


Worse 


No (45th) 


6. Children's Mental Health 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


Children's Education 








7. Graduation Rates 


Worse* 


Worse 


No (42nd) 


8. Preschool Education 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


9. Achievement Scores 


Better 


NA 


NA 


10. SAT Scores 


Better 


Better 


Yes (4th 0* 22) 


11. Student/Teacher Ratio 


Better 


Worse 


No (50th) 


12. Per Pupil Expenditures 


Better 


Worse 


No (30th) 


Children's Safety 








13. Child Abuse/Neglect 


Worse 


Worse 


No (48th) 


14. Children In Foster Care 


Worse 


Worse 


NA 


15. Drug Exposed Babies 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


16. Youth Homicides 


Worse* 


Worse 


NA 


Teen ^ears And Beyond 








17. College Boijnd Students 


Worse* 


Worse 


NA 


18. Unemployed Youth 


Better 


Worse 


No (33rd) 


19. Teen Births 


Worse 


Worse 


No (23rd) 


20. Drugs/Alcohol 


Better 


NA 


NA 


21. Incarcerated Juveniles 


Worse 


Worse 


No (50th) 


Investing In Families 








22. Child Care 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


23. Homeless Children 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


24. Public Assistance Payments 


Better 


NA 


Yes (1st) 


25. Hungry Children 


Incomplete 


NA 


NA 


26. Child Support 


Worse 


Better 


No (14 of 42) 


27. Children In Poverty 


Worse 


Worse 


No (35th) 



Trends are based on the most recent four years of information. When no clear trend emerges, data from additional years are analyzed. 
An (*) indicates that the trend is based on five years. Ranks are out of a possible 51 (including 50 states and the District of Columbia) 
with #1 being best and 51 oeing v\forst. For a more detailed discussion about how the information for this chart was assembled, see 
the Data Appendix at the back of this report. 

NA « Information not available. 

mplete » Available data is incomplete, so no trend can be determined. 

ERLC 
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/\ Guide To The Facts 



Children's Benchmarks 




INFANT MORTALITY 



Refers to: The number of infants who die in 
their first year of life per 1 ,000 live births. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

1982 ' 1983 1984 1985 1986 

9.8 9.7 9.3 9.7 8.9 

(Note: The 1986 figure is "provisional".) 

A National Average: 10.4 in 1986 

• State Rank: 8th in 1986 

■ Notable Facts: California's infant mortality 
rate for Black infants (16.2^ was nearly twice 
the rate for all Californians .n 1986. Califor- 
nia's infant mortality rate increased in 1985 
(the first increase in 20 years) which ended a 
consistent downward trend that began in 
1965. 

Sources: California State Depattment of Healtli Services, 
Birtii Coiiort Records, 1982-86; Ciiildren's Defense Fund, The 
Health of America's Children: Maternal and Child Health Data 
Book, (Wasiiington, D.C: Ciiildren's Defense Fund 1989); 
Soutiiern California Ciiild Healtii Network and tiie Ciiildren's 
Researcii Institute of California, Back to Basics 1988: Strate- 
gies for Investing in the Health of California's Next Genera- 
tion, (Santa Monica, CA: Soutliern California Ciiild Healtii 
Network 1988). 




LATE OR NO PRENATAL 
CARE 



Refers to: The percentage of women whose 
prenatal care began in the third trimester, who 
received no care, or whose time of entry into 
care was unknown. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

1983 1984 1985 1986 

6.9% 7.1% 7.5% 7.3% 

A National Average: 8 1% in 1986 

• State Rank: 36th in 1986 (based only on 

women who received third trimester care or no 

care at all.) 

■ Notable Facts: Compared to babies whose 
mothers receive adequate prenatal care, 
babies whose mothers receive no prenatal 
care are four times as likely to die in their first 
year of life and three times as likely to be born 
at dangerously low birthweight. It costs ap- 
proximately $1200 for complete prenatal care, 
compared to an average of $1 9,000 for a baby 
who begins life in a hospital intensive care unit 
for a problem that prenatal care could have 
prevented. 

Sources: Ciiildren's Defense Fund, The Health of America's 
Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book (Wasiiington, 
D.C: Ciiildren's Defense Fund 1989); Soutliern California 
Child Health Network and the Children's Research Institute of 
California, Back to Basics: Improving the Health of Califor- 
nia's Next Generation (Santa Monica, CA: Southern Califor- 
nia Child Health Network 1987); State of California, Vital 
Statistics, 1983-1986. 
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INADEQUATE IMMUNIZATION 



Refers to: The percentage of 2 year olds who 
are not fully immunized for DTP. 
(Diphtheria, Tetanus, and Pertussis). 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1985 

52.6% 



1986 

49.1% 



1987 

44.6% 



1988 

47.9% 



National Average: 44.3% in 1985 
State Rank: Not Available 
Notable Facts: A 1985 California study 
showed that only 25% of Black and Latino 
children were adequately immunized at 2 
years of age. 

Sources: Center for Disease Control, "National Immunization 
Surve/', (Atlanta, GA: CDC 1985); California State Depart- 
ment of Health Services, Immunization Unit, Survey of 
Kindergarten Children, 1988; Policy Analysis for California 
Education, Conditions of Children in California, Berkeley, OA. 
(University of California, Berkeley: 1989). 




Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book (Washington, 
D.C.: 1989). 



USE OF NUTRITION 
PROGRAM 



Refers to: The number and percentage of 
mothers and children eligible for nutrition 
supplements through the Women, Infants and 
Children Program (WIC) who receive those 
benefits. WIC provides high-protein food 
supplements to pregnant women and young 
children who are low income and at "nutri- 
tional risk". 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 

254,050 254,548 300,682 395,000 
22.3% 22.2% 24.8% 32.5% 

(The 1988-89 figure is based on the number of 
pregnant women and children served as of 
April, 1989). 




UNINSURED CHILDREN 



Refers to: The percentage of children under 
age 18 who have no health insurance cover- 
age through public or private programs. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

1983 1984 1985 1986 

19.9% 20.3% 22.5% 21.6% 

A National Average: 18.9% in 1986 

^ State Rank: Not available 

■ Notable Facts: Approximately 1 .6 million 
children in California were uninsured in 1986. 
Fifteen percent of all Anglo children in Califor- 
nia were uninsured compared to 29.1% of all 
Black children, 33.3% of all Latino children, 
and 13.3% of all Asian children. 

Sources: E. Richard Brown, R. Burciaga Valdez, Hal Morgen- 
stern, "Changes in Health Insurance Coverage Of Califor- 
nians, ly79-1986", (Berkeley, CA: California Policy Seminar, 
University of California and California State Government 
1988); Children's Defense Fund, The Health of America's 
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A National Average: 49.2% in 1988 (The 
method to determine the national percentage 
is slightly different from that used for the state 
figures: national eligibility counts are based on 
185% of the federal poverty level and take 
health risks into account; the California count 
is based on 200% of the federal poverty level 
and does not take health risks into account.) 

• State Rank: 45th in 1988 

■ Notable Facts: Evaluations of the WIC pro- 
gram have shown that each dollar spent on 
the prenatal care component of the program 
saves three dollars in hospital costs. The 
monthly cost of food supplements for a mother 
or child using WIC in California is $36.00. 

Sources: Children's Defense Fund, The Health of America's 
Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book (Washington, 
D.C.; 1989); Children's Defense Fund, A Vision for America's 
Ft/ft/re (Washington, D.C: Children's Defense Fund 1989); 
California State WIC Office, Sacramento, CA 1989; U.S. 
House of Representatives Select Committee on 
Children,Youth, and Families, "Opportunities For Success: 
Cost Effective Programs for Children, Update 1988", (Wash- 
ington, D.C: 1988) 
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CHILDREN'S EDUCA'TION 



MENTAL HEALTH 



Refers to: The percentage of children under 
age 18 who need mental health services and 
receive them. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

There are no annual figures for the number of 
children in California needing mental health 
services or for the total number served by pro- 
grams. 

Applying the national prevalence estimates of 
children with mental health problems, which 
range from 5 - 15%, approximately 378,000 to 
1,140,000 of California's 7.6 million children 
are within the range of need. In 1986/87, 
61 ,000 children received mental health serv- 
ices in California's public programs -- an esti- 
mated 5 -16% of the need. No data are avail- 
able regarding children treated in the private 
sector. 

^ National Average: Between 7.5 and 9.5 
million children in the United States under age 
18 suffer from mental problems severe 
enough to require treatment. An estimated 70- 
80% of emotionally disturbed children get 
Inappropriate mental health services or no 
services at all. 

' State Rank: Not Available 

I Notable Facts: Children receive approxi- 
mately 1 7.5% of mental health services pro- 
vided by California's public mental health 
system. Anglo children receive 56% of the 
children's services provided. Latinos 21%, 
Blacks 16%, and Asians/other 7 %. There are 
only 1 ,003 psychiatric treatment beds oper- 
ated by the California public mental health 
system. California's rate of youth suicide is 
slightly lower than the national rate (2.6 for 
California compared to 3.0 nationally per 
100,000 youth under age 19). 

Sources: California State Department of Mental Health Client 
Data System May 1989; Office of Technology Assessment, 
"Children's Mental Health: Promising Responses to Neglected 
Problems", (Washington D.C.: 1986); Policy Analysis for 
California Education, Conditions of Children in California 
(Berkeley, OA: University of California, Berkeley 1989); U.S 
Department of Health and Human Services, National Center 
for Health Statistics, unpublished data, 




GRADUATION RATES 



Refers to: High School graduates as a per- 
centage of 10th grade enrollment three years 
earlier. 

CALIFORNIA TRFND 

1983/84 1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 

69.5% 68.1% 68.3% 67.3% 67.8% 

L National Average: 71 .1% in 1987 (The 
method for calculating the national percentage 
is slightly different from the method California 
uses: the national figure takes into account 
children who move out of state and children 
who are handicapped and in special education 
programs, while the California figures do not. 
However, both the national approach, when 
applied to California, and California's ap- 
proach show California's graduation rates to 
be lower than the national average.) 
State Rank: 42nd in 1987 
Notable Facts: In 1 987, 48% of Black stu- 
dents and 45% of Latinos did not graduate in 
California, compared to 32% of all students. 

Sources: California State Department of Education, California 
Basic Educational Data System, Sacramento, CA, May 1989; 
Kati Haycock and Susana Navarro, Unfinished Business: 
Fulfilling Our Children's Promises (Oakland, CA: The 
Achievement Council, May 1988); U.S. Department of 
Education, "State Education Performance Chart", (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation 1989). 




PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
(EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION) 



Refers to: The number and percentage of 3, 
4, and 5-year olds who receive early childhood 
education, like through the Head Start pro- 
gram. In California, low income youngsters 
receive such early childhood education 
through a variety of programs, some of which 
are full-day and some part-day. 
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CALIFORNIA TREND 

Numbers to determine the percentage of all 
children receiving preschool education are not 
available. 

Similarly, regarding low income children, the 
percentage of eligible children who receive 
preschool education cannot be determined 
because of lack of data. 



Sources: California Legislative Analyst Office, The Child 
Development Program: A Sunset Report (Sacramento, OA: 
Feb, 1989); California State Department of Education, 
"Triennial Report On Publicly Funded Child Development 
Programs 1985-86", (Sacramento, CA: SDE, Program Evalu- 
ation and Research Division 1988); Children's Defense Fund, 
A Vision for America's Future, (Washington, D.C: Children's 
Defense Fund 1989); U.S, House of Representatives, Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, "Opportunities 
for Success: Cost-Effective Programs for Children Update, 
Washington, D.C, 1988". 



However, a rough estimate shows that ap- 
proximately 92,000 needy children receive 
early childhood education through a combina- 
tion of part-day and full-day programs, includ- 
ing: 

• Approximately 21,240 young children served 
by California's State Preschool Program 
(based on a survey by the State Department 
of Education in 1985-86); 

• An additional 35.170 young children receiv- 
ing preschool education through other state- 
funded child development programs; 

• An estimated 35,360 children served by 
Head Start in 1989. (There may be some 
overlap between the number of children in 
Head Start and other child development pro- 
grams, but the overlap cannot be determined 
with available data.) 

Data are not available to determine the extent 
of the unmet need for preschool education in 
California; there is no annual count of the 
number of children aged 3 to 5 who qualify for 
preschool education each year based on their 
families' income. Perhaps the best proxy 
measure is Head Start -- a projgram which 
serves an estimated 20% of eligible children in 
California. 

State appropriations for the State Preschool 
Program have barely kept pace with inflation. 

1982-83 1984-85 1986-87 1988-89 

$30,269 $34,104 $35,604 $37,285 

A National Average: In 1987, 18.5% of chil- 
dren eligible for Head Start nationally received 
its services. 

• State Rank: Not available. 

■ Notable Facts: $1 invested in preschool 
education saves $6 in lowered costs for spe- 
education, repeated years in school, wel- 

ERjO. and crime. 




ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 



Refers to: CAP Scores (California Assess- 
ment Program) for 6th and 8th grade students 
(achievement tests administered to all 3rd, 6th 
8th and 12th grade students). A potential 
perfect score is 500, with the typical range of 
100 to 400. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 

1985 1986 1987 

6th Grade 

Reading 253 260 260 

Math 264 268 268 

8th Grade 

Reading 240 243 247 

Math 251 253 259 



1988 



265 
270 



252 
264 



National Average: Not Available 
State Rank: Not Available 
Notable Facts: In 1988, 6th grade Latino 
students scored 64 points below Anglo stu- 
dents in Reading and 57 points below in Math; 
Black students scored 65 points below Anglo 
students in Reading and 67 points below in 
Math; Asian students scored 14 points below 
Anglo students in Reading and 16 points 
above in Math. 

Sources: California State Department of Education, "The 
Four Year School and District Summary, 1987-88" (Sacra- 
mento, CA: SDE, California Assessment Program, Oct, 1988). 
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SAT SCORES 



Refers to: The average combined math and 
verbal SAT score (out of a possible 1 600) of 
high school students taking the test. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1985 

904 



1986 

904 



1987 

906 



1988 

908 



National Average: 904 in 1988 
State Rank: Tied for 4th of 22 states in 1988 
Notable Facts: In 1988, Mexican-American 
students scored 1 53 points below and Black 
students scored 200 points below Anglo 
students in California. 



ditures in ( ) adjusted by state and local gov- 
ernment deflator to reflect actual expenditures 
in 1984 dollars. 

C ALIFORNIA TREN D 

1984 1985 1986 1987 

$2,963 $3,256 $3,543 $3,728 
($2,963) ($3,108) ($3,258) ($3,325) 

A National Average: $3,977 in 1987 
• State Ranic 30th in 1987. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Education, "State Education 
Performance Cliart" (Wasliington, D.C: USDE, Office of 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation 1986-89). 



CHILDREN'S SAFETY 



Sources: College Board, "1988 Profile of SAT and Acliieve- 
ment Test-Tal<ers", (Princeton, N.J.: 1988); U.S. Department 
of Education, "State Education Performance Cliart", (Wash- 
ington, D.C: U.S. Department of Education 1986-1989). 



STUDENT/TEACHER RATIO 



Refers to: The number of pupiis for every one 
teacher in California's public schools. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1985 

23.3 



1986 

23.1 



1987 

23.0 



1988 

22.9 



A National Average: 17.6 in 1988 
• State Rank: 50th in 1988 
■ Notable Facts: Only the state of Utah has 
more students for every teacher. 

Sources: U. S. Department of Education, "State Education 
Performance Chart" (Washington, D.C: USDE, Office of 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation 1986-89). 



PER PUPIL EXPENDITURES 



Refers To: The average dollar expenditure 
o^sr pupil In California's public schools. Expen- 
ERJC 
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CHILD ABUSE/NEGLECT 



Refers to: The number of child abuse reports 
per 1 ,000 children. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1984 

37.6 



1985 

43.2 



1986 

48.1 



1987 

50.8 



National Average: 34.0 in 1987 
State Rank: 48th in 1987 
Notable Facts: Over 370,600 cases of child 
abuse were reported in California in 1987. 
Only the states of Nevada, Missouri, and 
South Dakota have higher reported rates of 
child abuse than California. According to the 
California Department of Justice, which re- 
ports on the most serious cases of abuse, 
cases of abuse increased 1 35% between 
1980 and 1988. In 1988, nearly 96 child 
deaths were attributed to physical abuse, 
neglect, sexual abuse, or emotional maltreat- 
ment. 



Sources: Tlie American Humane Association and the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, Highlights of 
Official Aggregate Child Neglect and Abuse Reporting, 1987, 
(Denver, CO: American Humane Association 1989); Califor- 
nia state Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
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Child Abuse Unit, 1989; National Committee for Prevention of 
Child Abuse, " Child Abuse Fatalities Continue to Rise: The 
Results of the 1988 Annual 50-State Survey", (Chicago, IL: 
NCPCA, March 1989). 



Analysis of the State Foster Care/Child Welfare System,'' Up- 
coming, 1989; Dr, Toshi Tatara, The American Public Welfare 
Association, Washington, D.C, unpublished data 1989, 
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CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 



DRUG-EXPOSED BABIES 



Refers to: The number of and rate (per 
1,000) of children under 18 years of age who 
are in out-of-home/substitute care, including 
children in foster care, children placed out of 
their home with relatives, and children on 
probation who are not in institutionalized care 
(e.g. California Youth Authority, county camps, 
etc.). The data are collected at the end of 
each month for all counties. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

April 1986 April 1987 April 1988 April 1989 

47,021 52,231 ^9,676 67,687 
6.8 7.4 8.2 8.9 

▲ National Average: In 1988, an estimated 
300,000 children nationwide -- a rate of 4.7 
per 1 ,000 children under age 18 -- were living 
in substitute care. 

• state Ranic Not Available 

■ Notable Facts: The number of California's 
children under age 5 in foster care increased 
from approximately 10,000 in 1983 to 22,000 
in 1988--a 120% increase. Children under age 
5 now account for 34% of California's foster 
children. Black childun comprise an increas- 
ing portion of foster children-- 35% in 1988. up 
from 27% in 1983. The average length of time 
children spend in foster care increased 33% 
between 1987 and 1989, from 15 months to 
20 months. Fifty-nine percent of children in 
foster care are from families eligible for Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC). 
General Fund expenditures have increased 
dramatically in the past five years ($170.5 
million in 1983-84 to $528 million in the 1989 
90 budget year) due to the increase in the 
foster care caseload. 

Sources: California Legislative Analyst Office, Analysis of the 
1989-90 Budget Bill (Sacramento, CA: LAO 1989); California 
State Department of Social Services, Foster Care Information 
System, Doc. SOC158A; California Tomorrow, "Report and 
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Refers to: The percentage of newborn infants 
who are born exposed to illicit drugs. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

No statewide statistics are available. Experts 
estimate that between 17,000 and 30,000 
babies are born drug-exposed in California -- 
3-6% of babies born each year. Public hospi- 
tals in Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco report 10-25% of births with positive 
urine toxicology screens for illicit substances. 
Survey information from throughout the state 
shows that the problem is growing. 

▲ National Average: National statistics are not 
available, but a sample survey of 36 hospitals 
across the country showed that 1 1 % of births 
had a positive toxicology screen for illicit 
drugs. Experts esti 'nate 375,000 babies will 
be born drug-expoc?ed this year in the United 
States. One national survey found that the 
majority of hospitals reported having no place 
to send pregnant women for drug treatment. 

• State Rank: Not available 

■ Notable Facts: The California Department of 
Health Services estimates these drug-ex- 
posed babies require an additional $178 
million in health costs annually; other experts 
have estimated the costs to California at be- 
tween $500 million to $1 billion annually. Los 
Angeles County registered an 1 100% increase 
in the placement of drug-exposed infants and 
children between 1P81 and 1987. In Alameda 
County, nearly 70% of families whose children 
were placed in foster care had histories of 
substance abuse. 

Sources: California State Legislative Analyst Office, The 
1989-90 Budget: Perspectives and Issues , (Sacramento, 
CA: LAO 1989); Testimony by Dr. Neal Halfon, Director, Cen- 
ter for the Vulnerable Child, before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth and Families, (Washington, D.C: April 
27 1989); U.S. House of Representatives Select Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families, "Survey of Drug Exposed 
Infants", (Washington D.C; 1989). 



YOUTH HOMICIDES 



Refers to: The number and rate of victims of 
homicide crimes per 100,000 persons under 
20 years of age. 



CALIFORNIA TR FKD 



1983 

381 
5.1 



1984 

395 
5.2 



1985 

386 
5.0 



1986 

459 
5.7 



1987 

456 
5.6 



▲ National Average: 4.1 in 1986 

• State Rank: Not Available 

■ Notable Facts: In 1987, Black youth consti- 
tuted 42% of all youth homicides; 33% were 
Latino youth, 20% were Anglo youth in Califor- 
nia and 5% were other. The Department of 
Justice reported 136 gang-related homicides 
among youth under 20 years old, an increase 
of 72% since 1983. 

Sources: California Office of the Attorney General, Homicide 
in California, 1987, (Sacramento, OA: State Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics 1987), 



TEEN YEARS AND BEYOND 



M 



COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 



Refers to: The percentage of high school 
graduates under 20 years old who enroll in 2 
and 4 year colleges and universities within 
California. 



colleges or universities (UC, State University, 
or Community Colleges). For Latino students, 
the percentage was 37%; 61% for Asians, In 
California, the majority of high school students 
going on to college enter 2 year colleges 
(61%), compared to 59% of students nation- 
ally. 

Sources: California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
California College-Going Rates (Sacramento, OA: 1989); 
Unpublished data from "School Enrollment Supplement to 
Current Population Survey," Bureau of Labor Statistics, U,S. 
Department of Labor, October 1 987, 



UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 



Refers to: The number and percentage of 16 
to 19 year-olds who are actively looking for 
work but unemployed. 



CALIFORNIA TRFND 



1985 

156,000 
20.1% 



1986 

141,000 
18.1% 



1987 

140,000 
16.9% 



1988 

134,000 
15.7% 



▲National Average: 15.3% in 1988 (1,226,000). 

• State Rank: 33rd in 1988 

■ Notable Facts: In 1987, the rate of unem- 
ployment for Black youths in California was 
22.3% (13,000) and 19.8% (41,000) for Latino 
youths. 

Sources: Unpublished data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U,S. Department of Labor, "Geographic Profiles of 
Employment and Unemployment", 1986-1988, and "Unem- 
ployment in States and Local Areas", 1984-85; Children's 
Defense Fund, A Vision for America's Future, (Washington, 
D.C: Children's Defense Fund 1989), 



CALIFORNIA TRFND 



1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 

57.2% 56.0% 53.7% 57.8% 56.2% 

▲ National Average: 56.8% in 1987. (The 
method to determine the national average is 
Slightly different from the state figures: the 
national average is based on high school 
students who graduated between Jinuary and 
October of 1987, are ages 16-24, i nd are 
enrolled in 2 and 4 year colleges.) 
• State Rank: Not Available 
pi^YpOteable Facts: In 1987, 45% of Black high 
LJ^:hool graduates went on to California's putlic 
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TEEN BIRTH RATE 



Refers to: The number of births to females 
aged 1 5-1 9 per 1 ,000 females of that age. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1983 

51.4 



59 



1984 

51.1 



1985 

52.5 



1986 

53.2 



National Average: 50.6 in 1986 
State Rank; 23rd in 1986 (based on the per- 
centage of Infants born to women under age 
20). 

Notable Facts: California's teen pregnancy 
rate is the second highest in the nation. There 
has also been a dramatic increase in Califor- 
nia in the proportion of teen mothers who are 
unmarried - 62% in 1986, up from 32% in 
1970. 



Sources: Children's Defense Fund, The Health of America's 
Children: Maternal and Child Health Data Book (Washington, 
D.C.: Children's Defense Fund 1989); California State 
Department of Health Services, Vital Statistics of California 
1986, (Sacramento, CA: DHS, Health and Welfare Agency, 
April 1988); Claire D. Brindis and Rita J. Jeremy, Adolescent 
Pregnancy and Parenting In California, (San Francisco, CA; 
University of California, San Francisco, Institute for Health 
Policy Studies 1988). 



showed the greatest decline in use of sub- 
stances at all grade levels surveyed, and 
account for much of the decline in overall 
substance use. Anglo and Native American 
students were the most frequent users and 
Asians were the least frequent users. 

Sources: Institute for Social Research, "Monitoring the 
Fjture", (University of Michigan 1989); Rodney Skager, 
Sandra Frith, and Ebrahim Maddahian, Second Statewide 
Survey of Drug and Alcohol Use Among California Students 
In Grades 7, 9, 11: Executive Summary and Selected 
Excerpts (Sacramento, CA: Prepared for Attorney General 
John Van De Kamp, Department of Justice, June 1988). 




INCARCERATED JUVENILES 




YOUTH USING DRUGS OR 
ALCOHOL 



Refers to: Percentage of 11th graders using 
beer, marijuana, or cocaine once per week or 
more. 



Refers to: The number of juveniles placed in 
custody of public institutions (including Califor- 
nia Youth Authority, county juvenile halls and 
camps) per 100,000 juveniles. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1983 

390 



1985 

430 



1987 

498 



CALIFORNIA TREND 
1985-86 1987-88 

Beer 20.1% 19.5% 

Marijuana 13.4 8.5 
Cocaine 3.0 1 .2 

Note: Data are available only for the two 
years shown. 

A National Average: Available national data 
are not comparable to California's data. Na- 
tional statistics show that overall drug use, 
including cocaine and crack, among high 
school seniors declined between 1987 and 
1988, though 57% had tried an illicit drug at 
some time, and over 1/3 had tried an illicit 
drug other than marijuana. (This survey does 
not include the 15-50% of youngsters not 
finishing high school.) In 1988, 64% of high 
school seniors report using alcohol. 

• State Rank: Not Available 

■ Notable Facts: Anglo and Asian groups 
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Note: The National Office on Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention administers a 
census every two years. Because 1987 data 
were not available for private institutions, this 
analysis relies on incarceration rates for public 
institutions only. 

▲ National Average: 208 in 1987 

• State Rank: 50th in 1987 

■ Notable Facts: The rate of incarcerating 
juveniles in California increases significantly 
when private as well as public institutions are 
taken inio account (543 per 100,000 in 1985). 
Currently, the Califoriiia Youth Authority is 
operating at 150% of the institution's capacity. 
It costs taxpayers $24,500 each year to keep 
a young p jrson in the California Youth Author- 
ity; many of these youngsters could be treated 
by communil,'-based programs, such as the 
Supervised Independent Program at a cost of 
about $7,000 each year. In 1989/90, the state, 
counties, and federal government will spend 
over $600 million for California youthful of- 
fenders placed out of their homes in public 
institutions. 

23 or- 



Sources: California State Legislative Analyst Office, The 
1989-90 Budget: Perspectives and Issues , (Sacramento, 
CA: LAO 1989); Dan Macallair, National Center on Institu- 
tions and Alternatives, (San Francisco, CA, May 1989); U.S. 
Department of Justice, "Juvenile Justice Bulletin" (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, October 1988). 



INVESTING IN FAMILIES 



AVAILABILITY OF CHIL D CARE 
(INCLUDING LATCHKEY) 



Refers to: The percentage of children whose 
parents need child care who are able to 
obtain it. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

There is no annual count of the number of 
children in California whose parents need 
child care (i.e., The number of children under 
age 14 who live in a single-parent or two- 
parent family and whose parents work or are 
in education or training programs). The only 
information about children obtaining child care 
is the count of children served by the state's 
child development programs. It shows that 
1 10,000 children were served by the Child 
Development Division in '1 986. In addition, 
950,000 tax-filers claimed a tax credit for child 
care on their tax returns in 1988/9. Approxi- 
mately 234,000 children ages 6-14 are eligible 
for subsidized "latchkey" care, while 7% of 
these children (16,500) are actually served. 

National Average: Because the state-based 
data on child care are so incomplete, it is not 
possible to get a national count of ihe percent- 
age of children needing child care who receive 
it. What is known is there are about 30 million 
children under age 15 with mothers in the 
labor force, the majority of whom work full 
time. An estimated 2 to 7 million latchkey 
children nationally come home to empty 
homes or have no supervision. 
State Rank: Not available 
Notable Facts: California spends substan- 
tially more state money for child care than any 
other state (approximately $338 million in 
oleneral Fund dollars in 1988/89). Yet Califor- 



nia's Senate Office of Research still estimates 
that in 1988 only 20 - 25% of parents who 
need subsidized "child care in California cur- 
rently receive it. The state Department of 
Education estimates that 134,000 children are 
on waiting lists for child care programs in 
California. The California Child Care Resource 
and Referral Network reports that the greatest 
unmet need for child care is for young children 
(under age 2) - 50% of requests made to 
resource and referral agencies are for infant 
care. The already overburdened child care 
system in California will need to accomodate a 
sizeable number of additional children over 
the next few years as the state and federal 
workfare programs (GAIN and the Family 
Support Act) go into effect; these programs 
require many mothers on welfare to find child 
care for their children so they can enter jobs, 
job training or education programs. 

Sources: California Legislative Analyst Office, The Child 
Development Program: A Sunset Report (Sacramento, CA: 
Feb. 1989); California Legislative Analyst Office, The 1989/90 
Budget: Perspectives and Issues (Sacramento, CA: 1989); 
California State Department of Education, Triennial Report On 
Publicly Funded Child Development Programs 1985-86, 
(Sacramento, SDE, Program Evaluation and Research 
Division 1988); California Senate Office of Research, "Facts 
About Child Care" (Sacramento, CA: Senate Office of 
Research 1988); Children's Defense Fund, Child Care: The 
Time is Now (Washington, D.C.: Children's Defense Fund 
1987); U.S. Department of Commerce, Current Population 
Reports: Household Economic Studies, Series P70 #9, 
(Washington, D.G.: Bureau of the Census, May 1987); U.S. 
House of Representatives Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families, Families and Child Care: Improving the 
Options , "Who's Minding the Kids? ",( Washington, D.C: 
U.S. Government Printing Office 1984). 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN 



Refers to: The number of children and youth 
under age 18 who live in shelters and on the 
street because they have no home. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

Reliable information about homeless children 
in California is not available. Estimates range 
from 30,000 to 80,000. The California Depart- 
ment of Education estimates there are 25,000 
school-aged children who are homeless, 
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1 1 ,000 of whom attend school and 14,000 of 
whom do not attend on a regular basis. There 
may be as many as 25,000 runaway youth in 
California on any given day -- 25% of the 
nation's runaway population. 
A National Average: An estimated 500,000- 
800,000 children are homeless in the United 
States. 

• State Rank: Not available 

■ Notable Facts: Homeless and runaway youth 
are especially at risk for mental and physical 
problems including chronic depression, sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases, and substance 
abuse. California has the largest low income 
housing shortage of any state in the nation - 
four times as many low income families need 
low income rental units as there are units 
available. 

Sources: California Senate Office of Research, "Shelter and 
Services: Solutions to the Burgeoning Crisis of Homeless- 
ness" Issue Brief, (Sacramento, CA: March 1985); California 
state Department of Education estimates based on survey of 
school districts in California and a survey of homeless 
shelters by the California Homeless Coalition; Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, Holes in the Safety Net; Poverty 
Programs and Policies in the States, based on information 
compiled by the Low Income l-iousing Information Service 
using Census data, (Washington D.C: CBPP 1989); U.S. 
House of Representative Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, hearing on "The Crisis in Homelessness: 
The Effect on Children and Families", February 24, 1987, (es- 
timates from National Coalition for the Homeless). 



• State Rank: 1 in 1988 (Based on public assis- 
tance payments as a percentage of the federal 
poverty level. The ranking does not take into 
account the higher cost of living in California 
relative to other states.) 

■ Notable Facts: In California, 67% of AFDC 
(Aid to Families With Dependent Children) 
recipients were children in 1987-88. California 
is one of four states in which state law re- 
quires that AFDC benefits keep pace with 
inflation. However, this law was partially sus- 
pended on three occasions in the 1980's, and 
as a result, benefits for poor children have 
failed to keep pace with inflation in this dec- 
ade. From 1981 to 1988, rents increased in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco at more than 
twice the rate of AFDC grant increases. In 
many communities in California, "fair market 
rents" are higher each month than the entire 
AFDC grant. Increasingly, the homeless in 
California include mothers and children receiv- 
ing AFDC. 

Sources: California State Department of Social Services, 
May 1989; Children's Defense Fund, A Vision for America's 
Future, (Washington, D.C: Children's Defense Fund 1989); 
Policy Analysis for California Education, Conditions of 
Children in California, (Berl<eley, CA: University of California, 
Berl^eley 1989); U.S. House of Representatives, Committee 
on Ways and Means, Benefits Under the Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children Program, March 7, 1989; Western Center 
on Law and Poverty, "Factsheet About the Governor's 
Proposed Denial of Cost-Of-Living Increases to Needy 
Children", (Sacramento, 1 989). 



AID TO FAMILIES WITH 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
(PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS) 



Refers to: The maximum monthly grant pay- 
ment for a low income family of 3, with at least 
one dependent child, and the average number 
of children receiving such payments each 
month. The years presented are fiscal years. 

CALIFORNIA TREND 

1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 

$687 $617 $633 $663 

1,089,780 1,133,992 1,147,967 NA 

A National Average: Not Available. (Because 
each state sets its own level of grant payment 
and states have widely varying numbers of 
"^|hiic assistance (AFDC) recipients, there is 

ERiC^tlonal figure that is comparable to Cali- 




HUNGRY CHILDREN 

CALIFORNIA TREND 



There is no reliable information on the extent 
of hunger among children in California. 

Experts believe the number of children living 
in poverty (1 .6 million in 1988) is the best 
proxy measure for hungry children. The only 
estimates of hungry children in California -- 
made by the Sacramento Bee and derived 
necessarily by relatively crude methods - 
show: 1.1 million California youngste o must 
turn to privately operated charitable food 
pantries for their sustenance; 500,000 parents 
go to bed hungry so their children can eat, and 
167,000 children go to bed hungry at least 
fiiwe a month. 



A National Average: The Physicians' Task 
Force on Hunger in America estimates that 
500,000 children nationwide are affected by 
malnutrition nationally, and that far more are 
hungry. 

• State Rank: Not Available 

■ Notable Facts: In California, of the roughly 1 
million children who qualify for free or reduced 
price school meals, only about 290,000 actu- 
ally received school breakfast in 1987/88 and 
only about 190,000 received meals during the 
summer. 

Sources: California Department of Education Statistics, 1987- 
88; California Rural Legal Assistance Foundation, "Facts 
About Hunger and Poverty in California", tlirougli tlie Califor- 
nia Poverty Data Base on HandsNet; Ciiildren's Defense 
Fund, A Vision for America's Future (Washington, D.C: 
Children's Defense Fund 1989); Sacramento Bee "Poverty 
Preys Hardest on Children," March 1 , 1987; United States 
Department of Agriculture, unpublished statistics, 1987-88. 




CHILD SUPPORT 



Refers to: The percentage of child support 
orders receiving some payment. 



1986 

62.4% 



CALIFORNIA TREND 

1987 

43.5% 



1988 

39.8% 



Note: Data was not collected prior to 1 986. 

National Average: In 198o, 54.4% of eligible 
mothers received some amount of child sup- 
port. In this same year, $5 billion was col- 
lected in child support -- representing 49% of 
the amount owed. 

State Rank: 14th of 42 states in 1986 (Based 
on the percentage of child support cases for 
which at least one payment was made.) 
Notable Facts: In 1988, 45% of total pay- 
ments owed for court-ordered child support in 
California were collected ( totaling $307 mil- 
lion). The average amount of child support 
collncted in California in 1988 was $191 per 
month per child. 

Sources: California State Department of Social Services, 
Statistical Services Section, Form CS825A; U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, Child Support Enforcement: 
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12th Annual Report to Congress, (Washington, D.C: Office of 
Child Support Enforcement 1987) 



CHILDREN IN POVERTY 



Refers to: The number (in millions) and per- 
centage of children under 18 years old living 
below the poverty level (currently $1 1 ,650 
annual income for a family of four). Because 
of the dramatic rise in child poverty in Califor- 
nia in the early 1980's, we present a trend 
covering eight years to accurately reflect the 
childhood poverty picture. 



CALIFORNIA TREND 



1980 

0.9 

15.2% 



1982 

1.4 
20.7% 



1984 

1.6 
23.4% 



1986 

1.6 
21.9% 



1988 

1.6 
20.8% 



Note: U.S. figures for 1987 are comparable to 
California's 1988 figures. 

National Average: 20.6% in 1987 (13 million). 
State Rank: 3r)th in 1987 (Based on the aver- 
age child poverty rate for the period 1983-1987.) 
Notable Facts: In 1987, 34.2% of Latino 
children lived below the poverty level in Cali- 
fornia, compared to 28.9% of Black children 
and 14.2% of Anglo children. A variety of 
studies have shown that poor children are 
three times more likely to die in infancy, four 
times more likely to become pregnant as 
teenagers, and are more likely to suffer seri- 
ous illness, abuse, neglect, and to drop out of 
school than are their non-poor counterparts. In 
1970, 12.5% of California's children lived in 
poverty; the percentage of children living in 
poverty increased 66% between 1970 and 
1988. 

Sources: California State Department of Finance, Current 
Population Surveys, 1981-1988; Children's Defense Fund, A 
Vision for America's Future, (Washington, D.C : CDF 1989); 
Policy Analysis for California Education, Conditions of 
Children in California (Berl<eley, CA: University of California, 
Berkeley, School of Education 1989); Robert Valdez, "Latino 
Children and Families in the Southwest", Conference pro- 
ceedings from The Health and Nutrition of Mexican American 
Children, Stanford University, April 1989, 
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Data Appendix 



The Limitations Of Existing Information 
About California's Children 

We recognize how difficult it is to develop ap- 
propriate measuring sticks and to interpret the 
numbers that do exist. We do not presume that 
our method is the only valid approach, but we do 
hope that this first report encourages state agen- 
cies and legislative committees to improve the 
state's information system for children so Califor- 
nlans can become better informed about, and take 
action to address, pressing concerns. We also 
hope our report serves to identify gaps in needfjd 
information so they can be filled. 

In doing this project, the limitations of existing 
Information about children posed a major con- 
straint. Much of the data needed to assess what 
is happening with children and families is either 
not available, out of date, or inaccurate. For 
exaiiiple, the most current reliable information 
about Infant mortality is for 1^36. It is imperfect at 
best for policymakers to make budget and plan- 
ning decisions for 1990 based on information from 
1986. In addition, for important issues like home- 
lessness, child care including preschool ec'jca- 
tlon, and mental health, no reliable statewide 
information is available on an annual basis. 

Comments On The Methodology 
Used In This Report 

Trend Analysis: In analyzing the trend for each 
Benchmark, the most recent four years of data are 
presented. A trend was considered to be improv- 
ing if performance improved for the most recent 
two years. If the pattern was not consistent for 
two consecutive years, we included the perform- 
ance for a third year in our analysis. If there was 
still no consecutive two-year pattern, we pre- 
sented an additional year of data. In any case in 
which the additional year did not demonstrate a 
clear trend, we compared the performance in the 
earliest year presented with the most recent year. 
Dat^ on the number of children living in poverty 
are presented for a longer period of time in order 
to educate the public about the significant 
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increase in childhood poverty that began in Cali- 
fornia in the early 1980's. 

Comparison to the National Average: The 

analysis of "better" or "worse" than the national 
average was based on whether California per- 
formed better or worse during the most recent 
year for which data are available. In some in- 
stances, the most recent comparable year is as 
long age as 1986. If there are differences in what 
the state and national data represent, the differ- 
ences are noted. 

Rankings: Rankings are out of a possible 51 (50 
states and the District of Columbia); a rank of #1 
indicates best, 51 is worst. Rankings, too, are 
based on the most recent year for which compa- 
rable data are available. 

Grades: Grades are based on trend analysis, 
comparison to the national average, and rankings 
for each indicator. In other words, the overall 
grade for Health is based on how each of the six 
health indicators performs on these three factors. 
Each indicator receives 4 points if the trend is 
improving (0 if it is not); 4 points if it is better than 
the national average (0 if it is not); and 4 points if 
California ranks among the ten best states (0 if it 
does not). "Incompletes" count for 1 point. For 
each indicator under Health, the points are totalled 
and divided by the number of points that could be 
received. "Not Availables" are dropped out. 
Based on this method, the score for Health is 
45%; for Education, 45%; for Safety, 3%; for Teen 
Years, 17%; and for Investing in Families, 34%. 
Actual grades are based on percentages as 
follows: 

As 75-100% 
B= 55-74% 
C= 35-54% 
D= 15-34% 
Us less than 15% 
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What Others Say About the Children Now Report Card & Briefing Boole 



"Bravo. This Report Card is a tooi for holding aii Caiifomians accountable for how our children are faring. Let's set about the task of making California a 
'Grade A' state for children.' 

U.S. Congressman George Miller (7th District of California), Chairman, Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, U.S. 
House of Representatives 

"As a high school teacher, I know that students need high expectations in order to succeed. Certainly, we should also have high expectations for our state 
performance, and this Report Card helps set the standards we should strive to meet." 

Jaime Escalanfe, Teacher, Garfield High School and subject of the film "Stand and Deliver" 

"This Report Card shows that we're losing too many children to drugs, homelessness, and crime. It is imperative that Caiifomians wake up and act now." ■ 
Richard RIordan, Senior Partner, Riordan & McKinzie 

"There's no doubt that a college education begins with preparing young children. I'm delighted this report card points the way toward more emphasis on 
preventive strategies for children." 

Or. Donald Kennedy, President, Stanford University 

"As shocking as these statistics are for Califomia's children overall, this Report Card also directs our attention to many poox children, often j 
disproportionately children of color. These children will form the backbone of our 21 st century workforce, and we cannot continue to neglect them." I 
Honorable Allen Broussard, Justice, Califomia Supreme Court 

"This Report Card looks beneath the surface to help us understand what's happening with our children. Together, we can use the extremely valuable 
Information in this report to make our state, once again, a leader on behalf of children and families." 
Honorable Shirley Hufstedler, former U.S. Secretary of Education 

"Schools can't do the job by themselves. We need to be part of a comprehensive strategy to improve the quality of life for all chiWren." j 
Bill Honig, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

"All of us who care about the future of Califomia should take note of the news in this Report Card. We must do more. We can begin by setting achievable 
goals for making California a better home to children and families." : 
State Senator Robert Presley (Riverside), Chair, Senate Select Committee on Children and Youth • 

"This Report Card reminds us that children doni come in small pieces and that we must look at all of their needs and how they interrelate. Let's join forces 
in supporting an agenda that improves the overall picture for California's youngsters. 

State Senator Becky Morgan (Los Altos Hills), Chair, Select Committee on Infant and Child Care and Development 

"The challenge for Califomia is to address the needs of our multi-cultural population in a sensitive and effective way through a partnership between 
government, business, and parents. This Report Card is a blueprint for beginning to meet that challenge." 

Ron Wakabayashi, Vice President for Planning and Problem Solving, United Way of Los Angeles 

"Children Now has charted important new territory with this Califomia Report Card. I hope parents, citizens, business leaders, and government officials ai 
the nattonal, state, and local levels will run with the kJea of setting goals and measuring whether we are meeting thefti for America's children." 
Marian Wright Edeiman, President, Children's Defense Fund 



Who Prepared This Report Card? 



This report card was prepared by Children Now in conjunction with a panel 
of distinguished California citizens: 

Honorable Allen Broussard, Justice, California State Supreme Court 
Jaime Escalonle, Teacher, Garfield High School and subject of the film 
''Stand & Deliver^' 

Honorable Shirley Hufsledler, former U.S. Secretary of Education 
Dr, Donald Kennedy, President, Stanford University 
Poter V. Ueberroth 

and Children Mow's Policy Advisors, 28 leading children's policy and 
research analysts from California and throughout the nation. 
(See back page for complete listing.) 

How to Use This Report Card. 

children Now and others prepared this Report Card in order to help 
Californians help their children. The Report Card is designed to: 

^ Identify the needs of children and establish clear guidelines for how to 
measure progress in meeting these needs. 

• Provide intormation which enables California's decision makers to take 
action and improve the lives of Colifornia's 7.6 million children. (The Report 
Card also identifies where needed inlbrmation does not exist.) 

^ Encourage Californians to set measurable goals and tangible outcomes 
for helping children and to monitor progress over time. 

For copies of the Rep)rt Card and for detailet briefing material about the 27 
children's indicators upon which the California Report Card is based, please 
i-n^r>^"te: Children Now,10951 V^est Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, California, 90064. 
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MmiiltCalifornia 

For: How California Treats Its Children 

Ovarall Oradt: D 

Summory: Investin the Rtght Start for Children, Now. 

omments to Colffornions: 
Are these grodes good enough for your children? 

Far too many of our children now face failure. This Report Card gives 
Californions a clear and comprehensive picture of the v/ell-being of children in 
this stale and it shows we need to act, NOW. 

What do these grades meon? 

They are a strong warning signal and a coll to ociion. California needs a 
vigorous new partnership of government, business and parents to turn these 
discouraging grades into high marks, 

Is there any good news? 

Yes. Much is already being done by California's many dedicated parents and 
conscientious professionals who work with children or on their behalf. 

How can we Improve? 

INVEST IN THE RIGHT START FOR CHILDREN: 

Californions can work together to ensure that every child receives: 

• A Good Beginning: through early health care, early childhood education, 
and help for parents and families. 

• The Basics: including nutritious food, secure shelter, safety from abuse and 
neglect, and on enriching home environment. 

• Opportunities for Economic Independence: through quality education, job 
<^ raining, and economic opportunities - js well as programs for drug abusers, 

siEiJ^B>regnant teens, juvenile offenders, and at-risk youth. 
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Facts AlKMit |^||M 

^ ^ (52%), California's performance lias gotten worse 

CoMornif^pl^orse Tham the Kation: 

In 14 of lll^l^^lp^ California is worse tlian tlie national average. 

CdtfornialslMillj|il4iltfSlM^^ 

In 11 of 14 bencfi aiihi79^),iM>rn[q fails to be among the 10 best states. 
Incompletes: 

For 6 of 27 "'nportant bencfimarks (22%), tfie information available is 
incomplete and performance cannot be assessed. 

*Tliese are based on tfie most recent information available. In some areas, 
data are unavailable and not all 27 "benchmarks" can be calculated. 

How Were The Grades Assigned? 
Explanation Of Grades: 

■ "ii 

k = Excellent Ji = Goot/ (.^ Needs Imprwement 

D a Seriously Deficient U = Unsatisfactory \ 

California's grades are based on statistical data Ibr 27 different heol>h, 
education, and other measurable indicators of children's well-being. 
(See next page.) Each indicator was then analyzed to see if the situation for > 
children in California is: 
• getting better or getting worse 
^ • better or worse than the national average 3 6 
ERIC ranked In the topi 0 best states on each bendinwri^. 



Benchmarks: 

For Measuring the Well-Being of Corrf ornki*s Chikf en 



TrMd In CoM|Mrtd To Hmk Among Tm 

<i*c«tof CoMomto NotioMi Avg. lest Stotos? 



Children's Heolth 

Infanf Mortdily Better* Better Yes (8th) 

late or No Prenatal Care Worse Better No (36th) 

Inadequate Immunization Better Worse NA 

Uninsured Children Worse World NA 

Use of Nutrition Program Better Worst No (45th) 

Children's Mental Health Incomplete NA NA 



Children's Edvcation 

Graduation Rates Worse* Worse No (42nd) 

Preschool Education Incomplete NA NA 

Achievement Scores Better NA NA 

SATScores Better BoHor Yoi(4lhoJ22) 

Student/Teacher Ratio Better Wono No(dOlh) 

Per Pupil Expenditures Better ' Worse No(30ih) 



Children's Safety 

Child Abuse/Neglect Worse Worse t4o (48ih) 

Children In Foster Care Worse Worse HA 

Drug Exposed Babies Incomplete NA NA 

Youth Homicides Worse* Worse NA 



Teen Yeors And Beyond ^ 

College Bound Students Worse* Worse NA 

Unemployed Youth Better Worse No (33rd) 

Teen Births Worse Worse No (23rd) 

Drugs/ Alcohol Better NA NA 

Incarcerated Juveniles Worse Worse No (50th) 



Investing In Fomilles 

Child Care Incomplete NA NA 

Homeless Children Incomplete NA NA 

Public Assistance Payments Better NA Yes (Ist) 

Hungry Children Incomplete NA NA 

Child Support Worse Better No (1 4 of 42) 

Children in Poverty Worse Worse No (35th) 



Notes: 

Trends are based on the most recent four years of information. When no clear trend emerges, data from 
additional years are analyzed. An * indicates the trend is based on 5 years. Ranks are out of a possible 
51 (induding 50 states and the District of Columbia), with 1 being best and 51 being worst. 

Ip n I p nfKition not available. 

' Available doto is incomplete so no trend can be determined. 3 ^ 



Looking Behind The Grades: 
Children Who Slip Through The Cracks 

This report card is based on information about all the children in California. 
However, these statistics sometimes mask for more serious problems for 
porticular groups of children. There are many examples; the following 
are just a few. 

1. Poverty: 

National studies show that poverty is perhaps the most significant factor 
which will determine the health, education and future of a child. While 
information about poor children in these "Benchmarks" is practically 
non-existent, in California we do know that: 

• 21% of all California's children live in poverty, compared to 
34% of Latino and 29% of Black children in California. 

2. Graduation Rates: 

• Although 32% of California's 10th graders do not graduate from 

high school in three years, the figure is 48% for Black students and 45% for 
Latino students. 

3. Children's Health: 

• Black infants are nearly twice as likely to die before their first 
birthday as other babies. 

4. Foster Core: 

• The number of children under age five in foster care increased 1 20% 
between 1 983 and 1 988. Children under age 5 now represent more than a third 
(34%) of all children in foster care. 
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Children Now's Policy Advisors 



C Richard Allon^ CEO; Pacific Triangle Managemenf Corporafion 

Nanqf Amidei, Syndicated Cclumnisf Specializing in Human Services 

Margaret Brodkin, Director, Coleman Advocates for Children and Youth 

Brian Cahill, President, Hathaway Children's Services 

Nanqf Daly, Chair, Los Angeles County Commission for Children's Services 

Refer Du Bois, CEO, Medical Group of Children's Hospital Los Angeles 

Morion Wright Edelmon, President, Children's Defense Fund 

Robert Greenstein, Director, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities 

Neol HoKon, Director, Center for the Vulnerable Child 

Honoroble Shiriey M. Hufstedler, Hufstedler, Miller, Kaus, & Beardsley 

Judith Jones, Director, National Resource Center for Children in Poverty 

Ceksto Koplon, Chair, Los Angeles Roundtable for Children 

Som Korp, Chief Executive Officer, HandsNet 

Michoel Kirst, Director, Policy Analysis for California Education 

Jocqueline McCroskey, Assistant Professor, LJSC School of Social Work 

Luis Mogoles, Business Consultant; Former Chairman and CEO, LJPI 

Ann Rosewoter, Staff Director,, U.S. Select Committee on Children, 

Youth and Families 

lois Solisbury, Managing Attorney, Public Advocates; Chair of Health Access 
Corio Songer, Co-Chair, School Readiness Task Force 

Lisbelh Schorr, Author of Within Our Reach: Breokina the Cycle of Disadvantage 
Koren Hill-Scott, Director, Crystal Stairs 

Pdtty Siegel, Director, California Child Care Resource and Referrol Network 

Theodore Show, NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund, Inc. 

Sherry L Skelly, Legislative Advocate, California Children's Lobby 

Mark Soler, Executive Director, Youth Law Center 

Robert Voldez, Heolth Policy Analyst, The RAND Corporation 

Vivian Weinslein, Board Member, California Children's Council 

Linda Wong, Executive Director, California Tomorrow ^ 

E^^lt: Organizational affiliations are listed for identification purposes only. 



Children Now 

ChiMren Now is a non-partisari; statewide organization whose mission is to 
improve the lives of California's 7.6 million children. Children Now acts as a 
strong and consistent voice for all of California's children^ with a particular 
emphasis on children and families who are poor or at risk. Our goal is to 
educate the public and decision makers about the needs of children and to 
generate increased resources for effective programs that serve them. 

Children Now blends substantive policy expertise with effective 
communications and advocacy strategies. We emphasize an integrated and 
preventive approach to investing in children — an approach designed to build 
a partnership among policy makers^ the private sector^ service providers^ 
parents^ and concerned volunteers. 

Children Now operates statewide^ with offices in Los Angeles^ Oakland^ and 
Sacramento. We are financed through foundation grants^ individual 
donations^ and support from the corporate and entertainment communities. 
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Donny Goldb«iig 
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Frank Qutvido 
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Hon. Cruz Raynoso 
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JomesSltyer 
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F R I Angefei, CA 90W4 
3) 470-2444 



Urban Strategies Council 
California Supreme Court 
Coblentz, Cohen, McCobe & Breyer 
Western Development Group 
Chilmark Productions, Inc. 
Amateur Athletic Foundation 
The Achievement Council 
Gold AAountoin Records 
Heiimon & Friedman 
Stanford University 
Braun & Company 
MAIDEF 

bs Angeles Raiders * Retired 
Management Consultant 
Koye, Scholer et ol. 
Riordon & AAcKinzie 
Kohlberg Kravis Roberts & Co. 
UBU Productions 
Sports Attorney 
HFS Partners 

Holcyon l>3ys Productions 
Children Now, President 
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